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“CIBANONE” Green, Yellow, Orange 
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Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 





CONSULT US 
About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
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the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 


Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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NEWPORT COLORS 
VAT DYES 


Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O Paste 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
Newport Anthrene Black Paste 


These are 12'4% pastes and correspond in other re- 
spects to Indanthrene colors of the same designation. 


When you see our slogan, remember what it means: 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF”—NEWPORT ALL THE WAY 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Delaware Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
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BRITAIN’S COMPETITORS IN DYE- 
STUFF MANUFACTURE 


English Authority Reviews Progress of Indus- 
try in France, United States and Switzerland 


RITING for a recent issue of 

W the London Times trade sup- 

plement, a special correspon- 
dent reviews at some length the devel- 
opment of the dyestuff industry in that 
country which, he may be ex- 
pected to compete with Germany and 
England for the world’s dyestuff trade. 
It should be interesting to our readers 
to get the British view of our own in- 
dustry and the facts which he brings 
out in regard to France and Switzer- 
land are not generally known here. 

The keen interest which was aroused 
in the dyestuff industry in Great Brit- 
ain as the result of the outbreak of the 
European War was, he says, reflected 
in all other countries having important 
textile industries, and the idea that any 
country requiring large supplies of dye- 
stuffs must, for the sake of its own 
economic security, have some source of 
supply over which it has complete con- 
trol was widely propagated. Discus- 
sions took place and active steps were 
taken towards the establishment of the 
dyestuff industry in France, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and the United States; but for the 


sayvs, 


present purpose, as it is only necessary 
to deal with developments which are at 
the moment really important, the dis- 
cussion will be confined to the new in- 
dustries of France and the United 
States, and to the developments in the 
much older established industry in 
Switzerland. 


DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE 


France has always been an important 
consumer of dyestuffs, and now that 
the territories of Alsace and Lorraine 
have been restored to French sov- 
ereignty its market becomes still more 
important through the addition of the 
highly developed textile industries of 
these two provinces. The French con- 
sumption in 1912 may be estimated at 
about 9,000 tons, and to-day, if all its 
factories were working at their prewar 
rate of output, and making an allow- 
ance for the former territories of Ger- 
many, a quantity of about 12,000 tons 
per annum would probably be required. 

Like all other countries, France, be- 
fore the war, obtained considerable 
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supplies of dyestuffs from both Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but she pos- 
sessed a number of factories of her own. 
One of these, incidentally one of the 
most important in the country, the So- 


ciete Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes 
et Produits Chimiques de St. Denis, was 
essentially French, and was an impor- 
tant source of supply of such substances 
as aniline oil and beta-naphthol, used in 
dyeing, and of ranges of dyestuffs. Most 
of the factories in France, however, 
were under German control, and 
amongst these may be mentioned the 
branch of the Aktien-Gesellschaft fur 
Anilinfabrikation established at St. 
Fons, the branch of the Badische Ani- 
lin- and Soda-Fabrik established at 
Neuville, the branch of Leopold Cas- 
sella & Co. established at Lyons under 
the title of the Manufacture Lyonnaise 
des Matieres Colorantes, and the branch 
of Meister, Lucius, and Bruning estab- 
lished at Creil. These factories were 
established on French soil, probably for 
the purpose of evading the high French 
and 


duty on manufactured dyestuffs, 
were utilized mainly for the preparation 
of colors from intermediate products 
imported from Germany, on which the 


duty was much lower. The Germans, 
further, through these French factories, 
were probably able to avail themselves 
of the preferential duties in favor of 
goods of French manufacture which 
existed in the French colonies and de- 
pendencies. 


GERMAN-OWNED PLANTS TAKEN 
OVER 


On the outbreak of war these Ger- 
man-owned factories were sequestrated 
by the French Government and some 
were used for purposes of benefit to 
France during the period of hostilities. 
The works at Creil continued to manu- 
facture synthetic indigo and some phar- 
maceutical products, the intermediate 
products for which, formerly imported 
from Germany, were manufactured in 
France in plants improvised for the 
purpose. The branch of the Badische 
Anilin- and Soda-Fabrik was used in 


connection with the manufacture of ex- 
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plosives and was damaged by an ex. 
plosion during the course of the war, 

In 1916 the efforts which were being 
made in the United Kingdom to estab. 
lish a_ synthetic dvestutt industry at- 
tracted attention in France, and with 
the approval of the Commerce and Mv 
nitions Departments of the French Goy- 
ernment a syndicate was formed from 
representatives of interests connected 
with the manufacture and consumption 
of dyestuffs for the purpose of exam. 
ining the problem of establishing an in. 
dependent French dyestuff industry, 
The efforts of the syndicate resulted in 
the formation of an entirely new con- 
pany under the title of the Compagnie 
Nationale des Matieres Colorantes et de 
Produits Chimiques, with a capital of 
some 40,000,000 francs. It was under- 
stood that the French Government 
would not support this company by 
subsidy or contributions towards it 
share capital, but that it was prepared 
to assist by granting the company the 
use of some of the German factories 
established on French soil and of one 
of the French Government munition 
factories so far as such action would 
be consistent with French law or the 
terms of the treaty of peace. It ap 
pears from a letter published in Lo 
Revue de Produits Chimiques of Octo 
ber 31 last year that the new company 
succeeded in using the branch of Meis- 
ter, Lucius & Bruning, to which ref 
erence has already been made, and is 
developing it on its own account, and 
is making, besides synthetic indigo, ¢ 
complete series of the most importat! 
colors for wool. Further, it has taken 
possession of the munitions factory. 2 
Oissel, near Rouen, under the terms 0! 
a lease granted for 18 years at an at 
nual rent of 250,000 francs. New works 
have also been erected at Rieux for th 
manufacture of synthetic indigo, whic 
are producing large quantities for th 
use of French consumers and a balantt 
for export, and the manufacture 0 
other groups of dyes is being under 
taken. 

The accounts for the year 1918, th 
last which are available, show a cred 
balance of nearly 2,000,000 francs, 0 
which nearly 900,000 francs were é 
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yoted to writing down the cost of plant, 
and nearly 700,000 francs placed to re- 
serves. The company has taken an im- 
portant interest in the Societe Anonyme 
des Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques de Saint Clair-du-Rhone. 


FRENCH COMPANIES COMBINE 


During the period of establishment 
and development of the Compagnie 
Nationale, a second company, known as 
the Societe Anonyme des Produits 
Chimiques et Colorants Francais, was 
also established. The same problem 
arose in France as had been created in 
the United Kingdom—namely, the 
question of the desirability of fusing 
‘B into one organization the interests of the 
two largest producers. Recently a plan 


for the fusion of the interests of the 
Compagnie Nationale and the Societe 
Anonyme, generally known as the “Co- 
lorants Francais,” has been accepted, 
and the Compagnie Nationale will issue 
additional shares to the extent of 31,- 
000,000 francs, which will be exchanged 


for the corresponding shares of the 
“Colorants Francais.” There still re- 
mains outside this group the firm of St. 
Denis mentioned above, and a few other 
undertakings, but, through two organ- 
izations, known as the Union des Pro- 
ducteurs et des Consommateurs pour le 
Neveloppement de |’Industrie des Ma- 
tires Colorantes en France and Syn- 
dicale des Fabricants de Matieres Colo- 
rantes, representatives of the various 
companies are brought together from 
time to time, and much good is hoped 
to result from this constant exchange 
of views. 

The French would be themselves the 
first to admit that their constructional 
program has been very much hindered 
by the war, and by the damage which 
the war has caused to so many of their 
industrial districts, and, to-day, the 
French companies find themselves seri- 
ously handicapped by the high cost of 
construction and the scarcity of ma- 
terial. No accurate information is avail- 
able as to the actual amount of dye- 
stuffs now being made in France, but 
it is believed that it exceeds one-half 
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of the prewar consumption of the coun- 
try, and that synthetic indigo forms a 
very important proportion of the total 
output. 


PIONEER AMERICAN PLANTS 


The United States of America is one 
of the most important consuming coun- 
tries in the world and the total quantity 
of dyestuffs required by its manufac- 
turers in the year 1913 may be taken 
at about 26,000 tons, of which about 
90 per cent was imported from Europe. 
There were a number of small factories 
established on American territory, of 
which the most important was the 
Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical 
Works founded in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1879. On the outbreak of war, the 
blockade of the German ports by the 
British fleet prevented the United States 
from obtaining her normal supplies of 
German products, though a small con- 
signment of important dyestuffs was 
delivered by the submarine Deutsch- 
land. Very great attention was drawn 
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in the United States to the desirability 
of establishing an independent Ameri- 
can dyestuff industry and a large num- 
ber of companies began the manufac- 
ture of one or more classes of dyestuffs 
on a small scale. In the present short 
review, however, it is only necessary to 
consider some of the larger firms, who 
have made substantial progress and 
seem likely to become permanent fac- 
tors in the color industry of the world. 


PRESENT AMERICAN PRODUCTION 


The great firm of explosive manufac- 
turers, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., turned their 
attention to the matter early in the war 
and with their vast resources and or- 
ganization for carrying out systematic 
research they have laid the foundations 
of the new industry. A large new works 
has been erected and equipped on the 
banks of the Delaware River, and the 
plant is being erected and operated for 
the manufacture of all the ranges of 
dyestuffs required in the American 
market. 

Probably, however, the largest pro- 
ducer in the United States to-day is the 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, a firm formed by combining in 
one organization the interests of the 
Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical 
Works, Inc., of Buffalo, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, W. Becl:- 
ers Aniline and Chemical Works of 
3rooklyn, N. Y., the Benzol Products 
Company, and the Century Color Con:- 
pany. The Benzol Products Company 
is itself a combination of the organic 
chemical interests of the General Chem- 
ical Company, the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany, and the Barrett Company, and 
was formed, before the war, as an ex- 
periment, with the idea of competing 
with Germany in the manufacture of 
aniline oil. The new undertaking has 
developed the works at Buffalo, but its 
principal activities seem to be centered 
in new works which have been con- 
structed at Marcus Hook, in Pennsy1- 
vania. It would appear to be very fa- 
vorably constituted for the purpose of 
developing a dyestuff industry, since it 
combines within itself the skill and ac- 
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cumulated experience of certain prewar 
dyestuff factories and also, through the 
constituents of the Benzol Products 
Company, it has easy access to the de- 
rivatives of coal tar and the heavy 
chemicals which are necessary to the 
dyestuff industry. The company’s as- 
sets, of all sorts, according to its bal- 
ance sheet at the end of 1918, exceeded 
$40,090,000, whilst its profit from op- 
eratious, etc., exceeded $6,000,000, 


After paying the dividends on its pre. 
ferred stock it had a surplus for trans- 
sheet exceeding 


fer to the balance 
$4,000,000. 

Some idea of the growth of the 
American dyestuff industry may be 
gleaned from the fact that its output 
in 1914 was nearly 7,000,000 pounds, 
whilst its output in 1917 was about 
46,000,000 pounds, and, further, where- 
as in 1914 there were seven establish- 
ments making intermediate products 
and coal tar dyestuffs, the number had 
grown to 178 by the end or 1917. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
many of these establishments were op 
erating on a very small scale and mak- 
ing very few products. 


Swiss INDUSTRY AN OLD ONE 


The dyestuff industry of Switzerland 
existed long before the war. There 
were, in 1914, four establishments in 
the Basle district making dyestuffs, 
many of them of the highest impor- 
tance, the whole constituting an indus- 
try of which the Swiss were justly 
proud. These four establishments were 
known as the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, the Sandoz Chemical 
Company, J. R. Geigy & Co., and Dt 
rand Huguenin & Co. Yet in common 
with most dye factories not established 
in Germany, they were dependent to 
some extent on German sources of stp- 
ply for intermediate products, and as 
the Swiss manufacturers, after the out- 
break of war, looked with favor on the 

sritish market, they experienced very 
great difficulties in obtaining from Ger- 
many any materials required for their 
business. An arrangement was made 
by which certain intermediate products 
of British manufacture were exported 
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to Switzerland to be converted into 
dyestuffs and returned to this country 
for the benefit of British consumers. 
At the same time, the Swiss manufac- 
turers, in spite of great difficulties in 
obtaining plant, took all steps which 
were possible to place themselves in a 
position to manufacture those interme- 
diate products which were necessary 
for the industry and so render them- 
selves self supporting. Whilst, three- 
fore, the exports from Switzerland to 
the markets of the world may not ex- 
ceed those of prewar times by a very 
large amount, the constitution of the 
Swiss industry is on much sounder 
lines. 


Swiss ErFect WorkKING AGREEMENT 


Further steps have been taken to con- 
so:date and protect the interests of 
these manufacturers by the formation 
of a “community of interests” some- 
what on the lines of that which exists 
in Germany. The Society of Chemical 
Industry, J. R. Geigy & Co., and the 
Sandoz Chemical Works have come, it 
is understood, to an arrangement fv- 
a period cf 50 years in accordance with 
which dividends will be distributed to 
the several companies in proportion to 
their respective earnings for a number 
of past years. Buying and selling will 
take place both separately and jointly, 
but always under joint direction. The 
processes of the three companies will 
be placed into a common pool and com- 
mon action will be taken to develop the 
undertakings. Having regard to the 
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| United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARANITRANILINE 


ANILINE COLORS 
ACID, DIRECT, BASIC, CHROME AND SULPHUR 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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fact that Switzerland has a very great 
deal of very useful experience, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of certain 
very important ranges of dyestuffs, 
there is no doubt that it will continue 
to be a most important source of sup- 
ply of dyestuffs for the world’s markets. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
whilst, naturally enough, under the 
stress of war conditions, firms sprang 
into existence which can have no place 
in peace-time enterprise, nevertheless, 
it is clear that the German manufac- 
turers in the future will have to en- 
counter very important competition not 
only from Great Britain, but also from 
France, the United States, and Switzer- 
land. 


Louis A. Ault, president of the Ault 
& Wiborg Company, with Mrs. Ault 
and their granddaughter, has left for 
an extended trip abroad. England, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal and probably Germany, will 
be visited in the interests of the com- 
pany, and before returning, Mr. Ault 


will spend three or four months in 
South America, visiting Argentina and 
Uruguay, with which countries his firm 
has already a considerable trade con- 
nection. A part of the trip will concern 
itself with the Belgian consulate in Cin- 
cinnati, of which Mr. Ault is in charge. 
It is said that during the visit to Brus- 
sels the Aults will be the guests of King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth, whom they 
entertained last year in Cincinnati. 
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LAURANCE T. CLARK, Editor is doing, or is said to be doing, or 
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itor is on his vacation and his under- P 
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put together the monthly technical Nearly 
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three thousand chemists 
from all parts of the country were 
in attendance last week at the “re- 


much of our “pep” to keep up with construction” convention of _ the 


Professor Olney’s suggestions for 
the latter section that we simply have 
none left for Section 1. But we offer 
Section 2 as a perfectly good alibi— 
personally, we think it’s some book; 
but, unfortunately, the credit doesn’t 
belong to us. 


American Chemical Society. Every 
branch of chemical industry was rep- 
resented and a large delegation from 
the dye-manufacturing and dye-con- 
suming industries was on hand. 
Of outstanding importance to those 
interested in the American dyestuff 
aeememenat industry is the fact that on Monday 
THE CHEMICAL SHOW the council of the American Chemical 
Society unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution regretting that Congress had 
not passed legislation protecting the 
dyestuff industry and urging that 
Congress give this question favorable 


Next week Monday and for five 
days thereafter the editor, publisher, 
business manager and various other 
satellites of The Reportrr will be 
found from 10 a. m. to 10 p. ‘m., OF attention at the earliest possible mo- 
meso ona ee ment. The next meeting of the so- 

uarters in Booth No. 741, Grand sas. wae cot for Anril 2%. 19 
Central Palace. In other words, we et Se a he ee ey Some “ 
7 — : oe will be held at Rochester, N. Y. 
shall be a small but active part in The Division of Dve Chemistry, = 
that greatest of fall events—the Sixth which our readers are naturally most 
National Exposition of Chemical In- interested, met on Wednesday and 
— i. it oe _ Thursday. The program of papers 
s . oe fo uch Poa t ia read before this section was as fol- 
cept ourselves to exhibit, but we hope joys: 
that fact will not prevent our friends , 
from looking us up. We shall have 1. A. S. Wheeler. New Naphtha- 
an armchair for you, anyway, and lene Dyes. ae 
probably a smoke as well. Itiseven 2. J. H. Carpenter. Applications of 
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Extraction 


of Resorcinol from the Alkali 
Melt. 


. Louis E. Wise. Photosensitizing 


Dyes. (Lantern.) 


. Louis A. Mikeska. The Prepara- 


tion of Lepidine and Related 
Bases. (Lantern.) 


. Elliot Q. Adams and Herbert L. 


Haller. Isocyanine Dyes from 


Lepidine and Its Homologs. 
(Lantern.) 


9. E. O. Adams and H. L. Haller. 


Kryptocyanines: A New Series 
of Photosensitizing Dyes. (Lan- 
tern.) 


0. Louis A. Mikeska, Herbert L. 


Haller and Elliott Q. Adams. 
Synthesis of 


COLORS firect Sulphur 
INTERMEDIATES 
HY DROSULPHITES 
SIZING MATERIALS 
COTTON FINISHES 
TURKEY RED OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 


122 Hudson Street, 


2. D. F. J. Lynch. 


5. C. B. Ogilvie, G. 


3. M. L. Crossley. 


Photosensitizing 
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Dyes. II. 
tern.) 


Dicyanine. (Lan- 


. Joseph A. Ambler. Naphthalene 


Sulphonic Acids. III. An AI- 
ternative Method for the Quali- 
tative Detection of Naphthalene 
2-7 and 1-6 Disulphonic Acids. 
(Lantern.) 

Substituted 
Naphthalene Sulphonic Acids. I. 
(Lantern.) 


3. C. E. Senseman. Benzene Disul- 


phonic Acid from Benzene Mono- 
sulphonic Acid. (Lantern.) 


. M. L. Crossley. Qualifications of 


Organic ee 

S. Simpson and 
M. L. Crossley. Standard Labo- 
ratory Equipment. 

Actions of Sul- 
phuric Acid on Nitro Carbocyclic 
Compounds. 


Several of these papers should be 
extremely interesting to readers of 
The Reporter, and will be published 
in full or abstracted in our technical 
section for October. 
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RECENT EXPANSION OF NEW- 
PORT EQUIPMENT 


New Laboratories at Carrollville and 
Passaic—Additions to Warehous- 
ing Facilities—New Products 


One of the pioneer firms to assist 
in breaking the dye famine caused by 
the world war was the Newport Com- 
pany. This concern began to produce 
intermediates in 1916 at Carrollville, 
Wis. Among the early products on 
which they concentrated were nitro- 
naphthalene and refined alpha-naph- 
thylamine. They steadily progressed, 
adding one, two or three new inter- 
mediates each month, and success- 
fully produced such important ones 
as tolidene, benzidene, H acid, etc. 

It was a very logical thing for this 
concern to expand into the field of 
dye manufacture. Toward the end 
of 1917 the Newport Company be- 
gan seriously to produce dyes at Car- 
rollville, and in 1918 the Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., which sells 


the entire production of the Newport 


Company, acquired all the assets of 
the American Color Manufacturing 
Company, whose offices and plant 
were located at Passaic, N. J. The 
main office of the chemical works and 
the distributing center for all New- 
port products was thus established 
at Passaic, where it still remains. 

Ever since 1918 the company has 
consistently developed dye manufac- 
ture in the various classes—namely, 
direct, acid, chrome and sulphur col- 
ors—-culminating in the important 
announcement last month of the com- 
mercial production on a large scale 
of three vat dyes of the indanthrene 
series—-i. e.. Newport Anthrene Dark 
Blue BO Paste, Newport Anthrene 
Green [IX Paste, and Newport An- 
threne Llack Paste. 


“Coat To DyYESTUFF” 


The Newport Company is unique 
among American dyestuff manufac- 
turing concerns in that it is the only 
organization which owns and con- 
trols every step in the production of 
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aniline colors from the time the coal 
is mined until the finished product js 
delivered to the consumer. The com- 
pany has taken justifiable pride in 
this fact and has embodied it in the 
slogan “Coal to Dyestuff,” which js 
prominently identified with all the 
firm’s advertising matter. 

The intermediate and dyestuff 
plant at Carrollville, Wis., is one of 
the largest and finest in the country. 
It is located on a site of over 300 
acres on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, more than half of which is ac- 
tually utilized at the present time for 
manufacturing purposes and where 
ample space for future expansion is 
provided. The buildings are of brick 
and steel construction, so arranged 
as to centralize around the executive 
offices and new research laboratory, 
and being laid out with due regard 
for the most efficient handling of the 
various products through the initial, 
intermediate and final stages. 


New RESEARCH LABORATORY AT 
CARROLLVILLE 


The new research laboratory men- 
tioned above is one of the very finest 
in the country. The building itself 
is a handsome one-story brick struc- 
ture over 200 feet in length and 
equipped with excellent natural and 
artificial lighting facilities. Shortly 
before the occupancy of the new lab- 
oratory a division of the chemical 
research department into natural 
groups was made. There are eight 
of these groups, each headed by a 
chief chemist. Each of these groups 
is as large as the entire original 
chemical staff of the company. The 
accommodation of these groups is ac- 
complished in the new laboratory by 
a division of the space into four dis- 
tinct sections. Near the center of the 
building are located the office of the 
chemical director and a_ fireproot 
vault for the permanent chemical 
records. Ventilation is obtained by 
means of special equipment which 
draws the outside air through a 
water scrubber and sends it to all 
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parts of the building. The floors and 
walls of the building are of tile. 

Among the special conveniences of 
the laboratory are a plentiful supply 
of distilled water from a continuous 
still and large ventilating hoods. 
Each work desk is equipped with sev- 
eral attachments for steam, com- 
pressed air and vacuum, hot and cold 
water, and electricity. Mechanical 
agitation for experiments is obtained 
from a line shaft on each desk driven 
by a motor. 

In each of the four divisional labo- 
ratories are a dressing-room, wash- 
stands and lockers for the chemists 
and their assistants. Adjoining the 
laboratories and dressing-room are 
the divisional offices for each chief 
chemist and his assistants. 


During the development of the lab- 
oratory there has been an equal in- 
crease in library facilities. At pres- 
ent the library contains about 1,200 
volumes, consisting of the latest pat- 
ent, descriptive and theoretical lit- 
erature, together with complete sets 
of several chemical journals. 


New APPLICATION LABORATORIES AT 
PASSAIC 


An all-important extension of the 
application laboratories of the chem- 
ical works at Passaic is now in prog- 
ress. When the present plans are 
completed there will be three separate 
departments. One will be the serv- 
ice laboratory for trade matching, 
etc.; the second will be the develop- 
ment laboratory, which will be con- 
cerned in the production of sample 
cards and in  semi-practical work, 
and the third will be for standardiza- 
tion work entirely. 

A small bleachery which adjoins 
the Newport property at Passaic has 
recently been acquired, and_ the 
buildings, which are of brick con- 
struction with large skylights, will 
be converted into a modern dye- 
house. Here will be installed, on a 
small scale, all the most modern ma- 
chinery for the various sorts of tex- 
tile dyeing as well as the coloring of 
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paper, leather, etc. It will thus be 
possible to test out all of the Com- 
pany’s products on a full commercial 
scale and to offer clients invaluable 
advice as to the most satisfactory 
method of handling each dyeing op- 
eration. 

In addition to the laboratories and 
dyehouse mentioned above, addition- 
al acreage has been recently acquired 
adjoining the Passaic plant on which 
one large building 120 by 50 feet has 
already been erected and work on an- 
other, much larger, begun. These 


buildings will house an ample mix- 
ing plant and will afford space for 
the warehousing of a very extensive 
stock of finished dyes so that con- 
sumers may be quickly supplied. 


DyeEstTUFF DEVELOPMENT 


At the present time the Newport 
Company is making 105 distinct col- 
ors, including the three indanthrenes 
previously mentioned. This number 
does not include mixtures of any 
kind, which would swell the figure 
considerably. Furthermore, there are 
many colors which are made on a 
semi-scale but which are not put on 
the market commercially. The com- 
pany makes very few basic dyes but 
manufactures a line of direct: colors 
second to none in this country. It is 
the only firm in America making the 
old Zambesi Black V, which is an 
important color in the dyeing of ho- 
siery, and is also producing an ex- 
cellent Rhodamine B in large quan- 
tities. The Newport Company is 
also one of the concerns which first 
began the production of gamma acid 
colors such as Black BH, Brown M, 
Fast Red F, Neutral Gray G, etc. 

In addition to dyestuffs the New- 
port Company produces many inter- 
mediates which are utilized by other 
dyestuff manufacturers and several 
other chemicals such as Silicate of Soda 
and Zine Oxide. It also produces 
certain coal-tar pharmaceuticals such 
as guaiacol, and will shortly be pro- 
ducing photographic chemicals as 
well. 
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AMERICAN-MADE DYESTUFFS 
GIVE THEIR BEST TO AMER- 
ICAN-DESIGNED FASHION 
CREATIONS 


By Minna Hatt Simmons 


“The transition in the formation of 
pile fabrics from hand to power looms 
led to no greater results than a larger 
production but, in the course of time 
the advance in processes of dyeing and 
finishing has enabled us to make more 
beautiful and varied colorings and pat- 
terns.”—From “Development of Pile 
Fabrics,” The Shelton Looms. 


That America has achieved much in 
the creation of wondrous fashions of 
an array of colorings to win admira- 
tion everywhere, was evidenced at the 
recent fashion show of the Shelton 
looms, held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

Here, for the first time in the history 
of these shows, which are viewed by 
visiting buyers from all over the coun- 
try, designs all American were dis- 
played, and they were indeed a splendid 
tribute to the creative genius of our 


American designers and garment as 
well as dyestuff manufacturers. 

The extensive line of pile fabrics 
manufactured by the Shelton Looms 
(Sidney Blumenthal & Co.) are all dyed 


with American-made dyestuffs. Those 
beautiful shades of velvet with which 
lovely woman so likes to adorn herself 
are truly American-made and Ameri- 
can-dyed. This concern adopts its 
shades each season from the card is- 
sued by the Textle Color Card Associa- 
tion. Thus is the gospel of Dyes made 
in the U. S. A. spread through the sale 
of these fabrics to the garment trade, 
thence to the retailer, and finally to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The prize-winning garment in the 
fashion show referred to in class No. 
1, was a coat of richest seal brown 
panoply, the softness of its graceful 
lines, accentuated by the fur trimming. 
For this class of material, which is 
made in a variety of gorgeous colorings, 
ranging from palest evening shades to 
the deepest dress colors, direct dyes 
are employed. 

Softest chiffon velvets vie only in 
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point of beauty and color with their 
sister fabrics of Pan Ondulay, which 
fabric shows a lustrous ribbed effect. 

The same class of direct dyes are 
used in dyeing Pan Ondulay, which has 
a roller impression ribbed effect and 
is used very much for unusual negli- 
gees and lounging robes. The demand 
for these garments is rapidly increas- 
ing among women of fashion, while 
their less fortunate sisters content them- 
selves with more modest models in 
velveteens and corduroys. ‘The field of 
rich colorful dyes for these materials, 
is, therefore limitless. 


A beautiful lounging robe was de- 
signed by Doris Cleveland and called 
“Leisure,” which pastime its lines truly 
suggest. The model worn at the Shel- 
ton Looms fashion show was of flame 
color, Pan Ondulay, while the flower 
rose trimming was fashioned of satin, 
every dtail being carried out perfectly, 
even to the green leaves. The chiffon 
banding and lining showed to a nicety 
the diversified usages of dyes made in 
the U. S. A. 

The large need of dyestuffs by the 
Shelton Looms and other manufac- 
turers in the same class, may be some- 
what glimpsed when one visualizes the 
enormous range of materials and their 
uses. In addition to upholstery ma- 
terials of rare loveliness, draperies and 
carriage robes, one finds a wide variety 
of woven furs, all sold under trade- 
marked names, that are indeed compar- 
able with the genuine fur skins in point 
of coloring, richness and adaptability. 
These woven fabrics run mostly to the 
darker shades, many models in black 
and taupe being displayed. 

Other woven furs are made in the 
many lovely shades of gray that simu- 
late squirrel and other skins and besides 
being modeled into outer wraps, are 
used extensively for banding in suit and 
garment trimming. The fabric known as 
“Flying Squirrel” is fashioned in a rich 
and aitractive seal brown combination, 
pheasant-like in shade. 

Dyestuffs made in America ‘ind the* 
‘> ue expression in a creation known as 
Mandarin, showing a solid background 
of color, the same as panoply, in a va- 
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rety of wanted shades, upou which a 
wave-line design of Oriental beauty is 
printed in gold or silver. This rich ma- 
terial will be much in demand and will 
surely help to advance the recognition 
of A merican-made dyes. I: is a fabric 
that carries one far away from mate- 
rialism into the realm of old kingly days 
—regal castles and royal splende:. 


In the display of fashions by th2 
Shelton Looms, the myriad uses of 
American-made dyestuffs was brought 
tome forcibly to those onlookers who 
think about color (and who is there 
among the field of retail buyers and 
manufacturers that doesn’t?). As fit- 
ting accompaniment the colorful wraps 
and gowns displayed were shown 
against a background of richest b!ue 
velvet curtains, with gold side drapes 
—all of Shelton Looms manufacture 
and American dyed. 


On the advance models of the winter 
millinery worn, an abundance of dyed 
feather trimming appeared. Beaded 
trimming on frocks bespoke the need 
of dyestuffs in that field and reminded 
one, too, of the increasing use of beaded 
bags in color. Rich laces, smart para- 
sols, lovely hosiery and footwear, rich- 
est silk linings in an array of gorgeous 
colorings, are only a few of the versatile 
examples of color that brought home 
keenly the fact that there is still a big 
dyestuff message in America, and a 
large consuming field ready to receive it. 


WORK BEGUN ON EXHIBITS 
FOR CHEMICAL SHOW 


Work has been begun toward instal- 
ling the exhibits of the Sixth National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries in 


Grand Central Palace. The show, 
which will occupy the entire four lower 
floors of the Palace will run during the 
week beginning September 20. The 
main floor is occupied at present, but 
workmen are busy on the other three, 
for it will take all of three weeks to get 
the big display in order. There is a 
total of 460 exhibits this year, and the 
exposition will, without a doubt, be the 
biggest in any line that has ever been 
attempted. 
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It is the purpose‘of this year’s chem- 
ical exposition to show to the public 
the remarkable progress made by Amer- 
ican chemists, during and since the 
world war. The conflict stopped impor- 
tations of dyes and chemicals to this 
country, and for a time it was thought 
many manufacturers would have to sus- 
pend business operations. It was then 
the American chemist jumped into the 
breach, with the result that never again 
will this country be dependent on any 
other for its dyes and dyestuffs. 

Among the features of the exposition 
this year will be the symposiums deal- 
ing with the various branches of the 
chemical art. These symposiums are 
divided into five classes. On Tuesday, 
September 21, there will be a Fuel 
Economy symposium; on Wednesday, 
September 22, an Industrial Manage- 
ment symposium and a Materials Han- 
dling ‘symposium; on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 23, a Chemical Engineering 
symposium, and on Friday, September 
24, a Ceramic symposium. Men prom- 
inent in the chemical world will read 
papers at these meetings. There will 
also be a series of motion pictures every 
night that will give the public a good 
idea of this country’s progress in chem- 
istry. 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN DYE- 
STUFFS 


A large part of the German dyestuffs 
stolen from a Hoboken warehouse or 
July 9 have been recovered or tocated 
by agents of the Department of Justice, 
according to an official of the Textile 
Alliance, to whom the dyes belonged. 
The dyes in question were a part of re- 
cent receipts of reparation dyestuffs im- 
ported by the Textile Alliance and were 
awaiting distribution to consumers 
when stolen from the warehouse. 

It appears that on Friday,, September 
2, a truck load of dyestuff was seized 
at Paterson, N. J., by Department cf 
Justice agents and three men who were 
following the truck in an automobile 
were arrested. The dyes proved to be 
part of the stolen goods and the men, 
who gave the names of Wolf Kaufman, 
Peter Sullivan and Christian Miller, 
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were arraigned and held in 20,000 bail 
each pending indictment and tcial. It is 
said that the shipment in question was 
being brought to Paterson from New- 
burgh, N. Y., where a large quantity 
of the dves had been secreted on a 
farm. Upon information obtained from 
the men first arrested others were taken 
into custody, some in Hoboken, some 
in Brooklyn and, according to latest 
advices, two more, Adolph Widder and 
Samuel Weiss, in Ch* Lago. In all, about 
fifteen persons are now in custody or 
cut or bail, charge) with complicity in 
the plot. And more arrests are ex- 
pected. The Department of Justice 
operators are extremely reluctant to 
discuss the matter, Di it is currently 
believed that a well wiganized gang of 
common crooks, directed by some one 
or more dyestuff dealers of questionable 
reputation, was resnonsible for the 
theft. . 

The most interesting feature of the 
recent developments from the stand- 
point of dyestuff consumers is that they 
need no longer hesitate to purchase 
dyestuffs of German origin through 
fear of their being part of the stolen 
goods. According to a representative 
of the Textile Alliance, ten cases in 
their original packages have heen lo- 
cated in Paterson, and ten barrels which 
had evidently been filled from other 
packages have been marked down in 
Brooklyn. In all, only about chree 
packages remain to be accounted for. 


The Textile Exhibitors Association 
has decided to hold the next textile 
show at Boston during October, 1921, 
provided suitable arrangements can be 
made to secure a building in which to 
hold the exposition. 


CERTIFIED CHEMICAL CoRR 
80 Maven Lane, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cafranine 


A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC, 
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NATIONAL NIAGARA BLUE 
NR 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces that it has 
resumed the manufacture of Niagara 
Black Blue R, a pre-war type, but 
which will be offered under the des- 
ignation National Niagara Blue NR. 

National Niagara Blue NR is a di- 
rect cotton color. It is especially 
useful for the production of heavy 
blues on cotton and allied fibers. 
Dyeings produced with this new 
type possess very good all-around 
fastness, and particularly to wash- 
ing. When dyed in a neutral bath 
upon mixtures of cotton, wool and 
silk the cotton takes a slightly heav- 
ier shade, which is of decided advan- 
tage. When the same fibers are dyed 
in a slightly acidulated bath the 
three fibers are dyed practically uni- 
form. 

Increased fastness to washing is 
obtained by after-treating with for- 
maldehyde, which has but slight ac- 
tion on the shade. Dyeings subject- 
ed to diazotising and developing with 
National Developer B are somewhat 
bluer and darker. 

National Niagara Blue NR is use- 
ful for a variety of purposes, but 
more particularly for the dyeing of 
knit goods and union material where 
shades fast to perspiration are de- 
sired, besides being of value in cross- 
dyeing. 


The Link Company, with offices at 
53 Park Row, New York, has been 
formed by W. L. Due and Chas. D. 
Pickett, to conduct a brokerage business 
in dyes, chemicals and oils. 


New York. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

Considering the Dye bill and other 
unfinished business of the present 
Administration causes us to wonder 
where are the paramount issues of 
yesteryear. 

—O— 

Fact! It will take about 60,000 
pounds of dyestuffs for the large Ru- 
manian order recently placed among 
Canadian textile mills. An opportu- 


nity for Some Reliable Dyes! 
-— -O-—— 

Imagine a lot of husky young men 
engaged in a canoe race—and a farm- 
er trying to run a 160-acre farm by 
himselfi—and you have one of the 


reasons for the H. C. L. 
--—O— 

Obtaining a result in a Lab and 
producing the finished article so it 
will pass inspection are not, as some 
have found out, one and the same 
thing. 

—QO-— 

We take this opportunity of in- 
forming an advertiser in The Rr- 
PORTER that the thousands of cabbages 
he noticed in a recent visit through 
-—— are now full-grown tobacco 
plants. 

~—() 

We recently read a circular of a 
dye that was highly recommended as 
a neutral dyeing product, and also 
for dyeing in combination where 4 
to 5 per cent of sulphuric acid was 
called for! 

-—O-- 

We are grateful to the two firms 
that commended us on Dye-a-Grams 
appearing in a recent issue, but would 
point out that the field is open and 
that variety is the spice of the 
Column! 


The Philadelphia Carpet Company 
has purchased an additional plant, in- 
cluding four-story, three-story and two- 
story buildings. 

A new mill at Watertown, Maine, 
will shortly be erected by the Goodall 
Worsted Company. 
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TEXTILE ALLIANCE AUTHOR- 
IZED TO DEAL IN DYES 


According to an announcement de- 
fining the powers of the Textile Al- 
liance, Inc., issued last week by the 
War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State the Alliance is au- 
thorized: 


1. To purchase certain dyes, being 
the final apportionment of impounded 
stocks covered by inventories of Ger- 
man manufacturers as of August 30, 
September 5, 19 and 27, 1919, in order 
that certain dyes which are not manu- 
factured in this country and which are 
included in these impounded stocks 
might not be lost to the United States 
with detriment to American interests. 


2. To purchase dyes from the pres- 
ent existing stocks manufactured by 
Germany between the dates of Febru- 
ary 1, 1920, and June 30, 1920, both 
inclusive, in order that certain dyes 
which are not manufactured in this 
country and which are included in these 
stocks might not be lost to the United 
States with detriment to American in- 
terests. 


3. If found to be necessary and ad- 
visable to purchase such dyes as may 
be required and ordered through it by 
American consumers from future daily 
production of German manufacturers 
for the four and one-half year period 
commencing July 1, 1920. 

4. The authority of ihe Textile Al- 
liance, Inc., to resell to American con- 
sumers the dyes acquired as above pro- 
vided, is subject to strict provisions 
regarding selling price and manner of 
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Victoroil, for cotton warps. 
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sale for the purpose of insuring fair 
and equal treatment to all consumers 
who may wish to avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Monsanto Chemical Works 
announces the establishment of a 
Chicago branch in the Marine Build- 
ing, 209 North La Salle Street. This 
branch is opened with a view of serv- 
ing their customers and good friends 
in Chicago and surrounding territory 
more efficiently than could be done 
from St. Louis. A complete stock of 
the products manufactured by the 
Monsanto Chemical Works will be 
carried at this branch, which will be 
managed by W. L. Filmer, who pre- 
viously had charge of the flavors and 
condiments division of the St. Louis 
sales department. The office has 
been altered and redecorated in prep- 
aration of the occupancy of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, which is now 
expected to be about the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 


The Darvin Chemical Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J., announces that it 
has designated the T. E. O’Reilly 
Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, as its Ca- 
nadian representative on certified 
food colors. ''ntil recently the T. E. 
O’Reilly Ltd. has been the Canadian 
representative of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, of New 
York. It will now sell exclusively 
the certified food colors of the Darvin 
Chemical Company. 

Twenty-five chemical, dye and drug 
companies, with authorized capital 
exceeding $50,000, were incorporated 
during August. The total indicated 
capital is $36,700,000. The indicated 
investment in the chemical, drug and 
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dye industries to date in 1920 


amounts to $167,922,000, which ex- 
ceeds the aggregate in any one of the 
last five years. 


In an advertisement published 
generally in Metropolitan newspa- 
pers last week the American Woolen 
Company announced the reopening 
of its New England mills on Septem- 
ber 13. The employees will return 
at the same wage scale as was in 
force at the time of the shutdown in 
July. 


J. W. Saders, of Meriden, Miss., and 
S. W. Weis, of New Orleans, La., have 
organized the Cotton Mills Products 
Company of Winona, Miss. 


A new plant, to cost $500,000, in- 
cluding equipment, will be erected in 
New Brunswick, N. J., by the Raritan 
Aniline Works, of Lincoln, N. J. 


The Melville Mills, of Lincolnton, 
N. C., Edgar Love, president, will erect 
a 6,000-spindle plant for the manufac- 
ture of coarse yarns. 


Under the laws of Delaware, the 
International Fast Dyes Corporation 
has been formed, with a capital of $3,- 
000,000. M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin 
and W. G. Singer, all of Wilmington, 
are named as incorporators. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Reydon Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
vers, Mass., to the effect that the new 
factory of the company will be ready 
for occupancy very shortly. The top 
floor will be devoted to the production 
of a new line of ladies’ athletic under- 
wear, together with the present line of 
knit underwear. The first floor will be 
devoted to offices, cutting and packing, 
and the basement to storage and heat- 
ing. 


According to a recent announcement, 
Walter McGuin has accepted the post- 
tion of overseer of dyeing for the Bea- 
con Manufacturing Company, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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0, in- | A | oe are in America, in the textile, pa- 
ted in | per, leather and allied industries, 67,585 
aritan | (A separate establishments dependent, directly or 


indirectly, upon regular and uninterrupted sup- 
plies of dyestuffs. 





yInton, 1 Say | In these factories, which represent an invest- 
1 erect | AWD ment of four billion dollars, over two million 


antes: ES @ people are employed. They produce annually 

NG in manufactured goods nearly six billions of 
dollars or 25% of the country’s total output of 
manufactured products. 


e, the 
yration oC | American dyestuff manufacturers are straining 
of $3, TIN | every effort to keep these thousands of fac- 
Irwin ) ayy tories running, these millions of workers em- 
aston = ployed and the flow of manufactured products 
oe é unbroken. For these efforts to be successful 
however, American manufacturers, American 
workers and American consumers must them- 
selves provide the means of safeguarding this 
industry in such a way that its permanence, 


stability and continuous development is as- 
sured 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 

New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte, N.C. 
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The progress of the American dvyestuff in- 
dustry will be effectively shown by the ex- 
hibit of the National Aniine & Chemical 
Company, Inc., at the Sixth National Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries, to he held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, during 
the week of September 20th 


From the crude and basic raw materials 
through the intervening steps of interme- 
diates and finished dyestuffs to the actual 
utilization: of the resulting colors in Ameri- 
can daily life, and in the home, the steps of 


this progression will be indicated in a pano- 
rama of absorbing interest. 


A cordial invitation to visit this exhibit, is 
extended to all those interested in seeing 
for themselves the development in 1920 of 
this vital and pivotal industry. 


National Aniline 
gd Chemical Co. Ine. 


General Offices, 21 Burling Slip, New York 








